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A MODEL PRINTING 


HIS is an interesting model to 
construct, especially for exhibition 
purposes. An added interest isthe 

fact that it is capable of really doing a 
printing job, though, naturally, a small 
one, Its construction presents no 


difficulty and it should prove a fasci- 
nating job of work, 


Fitting 


A front and side view of the model 
are shown at Fig, 1. The actual length 
and: thickness of parts, not given’ in the 
text, are provided in the cutting list: at 
the end of the article. The upright posts 
are mortised and tenoned into the feet 
and top crossbar. The bars (A) and (8), 
through which the screw, which operates 
the platen (C) works, are also tenoned 
into the posts. 

The table supports (D) are grooved 
into the posts just tin, deep. The angle 
brackets between feet and posts are cut 
from sin. thick wood, and are nailed and 
glued in place. The rest of the joints 
mentioned are fixed with screws, not 
nailed and glued, so that all can be taken 
apart if repairs or adjustments are 
necessary. Rourd-headed screws should, 
for preference, be employed; they: are 
not so unsightly as the flat-head type in a 
model. 


The Screw 


Remove bars (A) and (B) and in the 
centres of them bore ¥in. or dn. holes 
through for the screw, This canbe a 
bolt, either in. or din. and 4ins. long, 
exclusive of head, which should be cut 
off. About 4ins. of this should “be 


PRESS 


unthreaded. A suitable 
machine bolt = might “serve 
here, or a swing hook would 
serve, with the unwanted hook 
portion sawn away. 

At jin. from the bottom of 
the bolt drill a small hole 
through, large enough to pass 
a din. wire nail. This, with its 
head: and point filed off, will 
make a stop pin, the: purpose 
of which is to prevent the 


All correspondence should be addressed to Lne Laitor, Hopows Weekly, Dereham, Norfotk. 
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boit leaving the platen when raised 
or lowered. At 3in. above this hole,~ 
drill a din. hole through the bolt, and 
another tin. hole directly above this, at 
right angles to it. These holes are for the 
lever to act in for turning the screw. 

In the top of bar (A) cut a recess 
round the bolt hole into which the nut, 
belonging to the bolt, can sit. Cover 
this with a 3in. by 13in. length of tin. 
wood. This part is, of course, bored to 
fit the bolt, and is glued over (A) and 
strengthened with a screw, either side 


Fig. |-—Front and side view of complete model 


of the nut, as in detail Fig. 2. Now to 
make the platen (C). 


\The Platen 


This is shown in plan and side section 
in Fig. 3. It consists of two pieces of 
wood, joined together, the upper piece 
carrying the screw. Cut the lower 
piece to dimensions given in the plan, 
and at each end cut away pieces, as 
shown, tin. thick, to pass over the posts. 
The surfaces of this part should be 
planed quite flat. 

The upper piece is smaller, shown by 
the dotted rectangle, and in its centre, 
top surface, a lin. diameter recess is cut 
out, din. deep, with a centre bit. Bevel 
off the edges, as in the drawing. From a 
piece of sheet metal, about jin. thick, 
cut a rectangle the size of the flat 
portion of the wood, and in its centre 
drill a hole to admit the bolt, and a small 
hole at each corner for fixing screws. 

At the bottom of the recess in the 
upper part of the platen lay a disc of 
thin metal to prevent the bottom ends 


pa: CUTTING LIST 

: Posts (2)-—I2ins. by Idins. by Zin. 

: Feet (2)—5tins. by fin. by Zin. : 

} Top bar—7tins. by Ijins. by in. 3 

i Bars (A) and (B)-—6zins. by I3ins. by fin. } 

{ Supports (D)—4ins. by Zin. by tin. H 

{ Table (E)—-8ins. by Sins. by fin. : 

: Lower platen——5iins. by 3iins. by din, 

: Upper platen—3ins. by 2ins. by tin. 

: Panel of jin. fretwood—4ins. by 9ins.* 

: Smaller items from scrap : 

! “For economy's sake the end rims of : 
table can be cut from the panel in two : 
pieces for each and joined end toend. 
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of the bolt indenting the wood under 
pressure. Push the bottom end of the 
bolt through the metal plate and insert 
the stop pin to prevent its withdrawal. 
Now screw the plate to the wood and 
see that the bolt can rotate easily. If 
tight, then bore the recess deeper. 

All being satisfactory, remove the 
table supports (D), replace bars (A) and 
(B) and work the bolt through them 
with the fingers. See the platen rises 
and falls smoothly, then screw the upper 
part, holding the bolt, to the lower 

yy portion, The supports can 
Ll? .» now be refitted ready to re- 
ceive the table (E). 

This is cut to dimensions 


omer 


Fig. 4—Type box details 


given in che cutting list, and at each end a 
tin. by 3in. strip of wood is glued and 
nailed to form end rims. _ Place in posi- 
tion between the posts, let the rear end 
project just iins.. beyond the posts, 
and fix with two screws, each side, 
through the posts. 


Type Box 


The chase or type box (F) in Fig. 4, is a 
rectangle of jin. fretwood. Strips of 
wood, %in. thick and 3$in. wide are 
firmly glued and screwed to it, making a 
shallow tray to hold the type. A metal 
frame is now made to the size given at 
(C) from tinplate. This is to hold the 
padding between the type and flat base of 
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Fig. 3—The press parts 


the platen, to even out the impression. 

Bend the short sides of the frame over 
at the dotted lines (midway) to make a 
pair of grooves into which the padding, 
in this case a thin sheet of smooth card 
covered with one or more sheets of 
white paper, can be slid. The front long 
side is bent over and hammered down 
flat, the rear one bent under and also 
flattened, so as not to prevent a free 
passage to the padding. In the front side 
at in. from each end punch a hole 
through. 

Lay this frame on the type box, and 
where the holes are punched, prick 
through to the wood underneath with an 
awl. Remove, and in these holes drive a 
pair of small staples 
partly in, one leg of each 
only being driven into 
the wood. File off about 
half of the other legs, 
leaving two pins, with 
bent upper pieces, as 
in the drawing at- (F). 
The frame can now be 
pushed over these pins, 
and should lie. flat on 
the type bed. 

Now: test the ar- 
rangement. - Firstly, for 
turning the screw, pro- 
vide a 4in. length of 
fin. steel rod, which is 
inserted in the most 
convenient hole in the 
screw and moved side- 
ways. Place the type 
box under the platen, 
and the latter should, 
under pressure of the screw above, press 
on the frame evenly, and clear the pins 
on which the frame is held in place. All 
being well, the model is ready for work. 

The depth of the type box precludes 
the use of standard printer’s type, but it 
may be possible to obtain a printing 
outfit in which the type is of metal, not 
rubber, but about jin. in length. Such 
outfits used to be made for stamping 
names and addresses, using a black aily 
ink, and may be still obtainable, 

If not, an ordinary set of rubber type 
can be bought and used, but a light . 
pressure only should be employed. The 
press could also be used; up to its 
capacity, for taking prints from lino 
blocks. 

In use the paper is laid on the frame 
and kept in position while the frame is 
swung over to the type faces with the 
forefingers. It is then, after the type has 
been inked, pushed under the platen and 
the impression taken. (358) 
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For home, office or shop this is a practical 


TELEPHONE BRACKET 
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E have been asked by a 
reader for a design and con- 
structional details of a bracket 


fitment for a home telephone. He 
mentions that he would like a drawer 
incorporated in the design in which a 
couple of pairs of gloves may be kept. 

Now, this idea may appeal to a good 
many of our readers and workers, and 
some will, doubtless, make a little 
pocket money by making up some 
brackets on the lines shown and de- 
scribed here. 

Careful measurement has been taken 
of an ordinary telephone instrument, 
and our details have, therefore, been 
based on these measurements, with a 
view also to economy in wood and 
simplicity of construction. 

The overall size of the article is, 
length approximately 12ins., width from 


Fig, 2—Under view of parts 


al 


front to back 9}ins. and depth Qins. 
The drawer is of useful size, being also 
based on measurements taken from a 
large-size pair of gent’s gloves. 


Practical Outlines 


The whole fitment, as can be seen 
from Fig. 1, is purposely kept plain in 
outline and with but little shaped work 
introduced to add just a touch of 
character and style. The stained or 
inlaid banding on the drawer front need 
not, of course, be included unless 
desired, a plain polished or painted front 
would, doubtless, look almost as well. 

It has been considered a good point in 
the design to have the wiring of the 
instrument carried down the back of the 
bracket and thus kept as far as con- 
venient out of sight. This is brought 
about by having the actual wood panel 
forming the back, set in gin. from the 
back edge of the main shaped ends, 

This method also makes for strength, 
as the screws forming the fixing of the 
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Fig. 3—Further construction 
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back panel to the ends are kept well in 
from the edges of the latter. This Is 
distinctly seen in the two constructional 
details Figs. 2 and 3. 


Assembly 


The method of assembling the 
bracket may be briefly described 
next, and we think, this, in con- 
junction with the full cutting list 
of wood required, should greatly 
simplify matters for the worker 
in making this useful article. The 
two shaped ends (A) are made 
first, and shallow grooves are to 
be cut in them to receive the top 
shelf (B). 

Now the simplest way to form 
these grooves is by cutting them 
so that they run through at the 
back, as seen in Fig. 2, Where 
the top shelf is stopped off at the 
front, just before reaching the 
edge of the ends (A), the groove 
is cut down neatly with the chisel. 

The tenon saw, in cutting the 
grooves can then be brought up to 
this point and the unwanted wood 
easily cleaned away. 


Back and Shelf 


It will be seen later when the back 
panel is fitted that the tail end of the 
grooves are not seen, If the grooving or 
housing, as it is termed, is carried out as 
above, it will be noted that the top 
shelf (B) must be notched out at Its 
front corners to fit into the grooves tn 
the ends (A). 

Below this shelf the rail (C) is either 
housed into the brackets, in a similar 
manner to the shelf above, or simply 
butted up and screwed through at the 
ends, the heads of the screws bein 
countersunk and afterwards filled wi 
stopping. 

Another, and cleaner method, per- 
haps, would be to insert round dowel 
pins into the ends of the rail, the dowels 
being dipped in glue and driven home 


Fig. 4—End view inside 


and the projecting heads cleaned off 
flush. The back (D) is a plain panel of 
wood, simply fitted to go between the 
ends (A), to which they are screwed or 
dowelled. 

Along the front of rail (C) goes the 
front shaped rail (E). This is simply 
screwed on with its top edge flush 
with the top surface of rail (C), as seen in’ 
Figs. 2 and 4. Countersunk screws are 
again used here with heads filled. 


The Drawer 


It now remains, before making the 
drawer, to add just the few smaller 
items, (K), (L), (M) and (N) to the 
Piece (K) is a 


almost completed box. 


\ 
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Fig. 5—Drawer construction 


fillet. of square wood screwed to the 
Inside of the ends between rail (C) and 
the back (D). There are two, of course, 
and they form the runners for the 
drawer. Pieces (L) are simply stiffening 
blocks glued in the angle at the back of 
rail (E) and under (C). 

The quarter round fillet (M) is optional 
but adds to the finished appearance of 
the back and prevents the instrument 
from contact with the top of the back 

anel. Fillet (N) is required to hold the 
ront of the instrument steady on the 
shelf while the receiver is being lifted. 

All the foregoing pieces are glued 
firmly and either screwed or nailed 
with fine nails. The top edge of the 
back panel (D), it will be observed, is 
rounded off neatly and smoothly. 


The Drawers 

This needs but little explanation, as 
the sectional diagram Fig. 5 fully illus- 
trates its method of construction and 


assembly. The rails (F), (G) and (H) are 
lock-jointed together to make a firm 
glued fixing and the floor (I) simply 
laid over it and screwed or pinned to it. 
The panel (J) is made to correct size to 
fit on the front of the ‘box’ by standing 
the latter upright on a panel of wood 
and carefully scribing round it. A 
perfect fit is thus assured, and after 
cutting round and gluing to the front 
(G), all edges may be glasspapered off 
and all surfaces made level and smooth. 
The drawer may be found at first to be 
a tight fit into its opening, in fact, it 


carbon paper beneath it and proceed to 
draw in the second half. Transfer the 
completed outline to the wood and cut 
round in the usual way. 

Referring again to the outline of Yhe 
bracket ends of the ‘box’, it will be 
understood that a piece of wood cut 
square and to size 9}ins. by 9ins. will 
first be made, and the paper tracing of 
the curved top as well as the lower 
edge, be laid in place on the wood with 
carbon paper beneath for transferring 
the lines to it. 

The one cut-out end can be used as a 
template for drawing round 
to complete the second 
end. 


Fig, 6—The shaped ends 


might not enter at all until each of the 
sides and top have been rubbed down on 
a sheet of coarse glasspaper, with a 
finishing of fine paper. Thus the con- 
struction of the fitment, and a few 
further remarks may be added regarding 
the shaped parts. 


The Ends 

In Fig. 6 is given an outline of one of 
the ends of the ‘box’, with din. squares 
drawn over these parts which are to be 
shaped. It should, therefore, be a 
simple matter to draw in the squares 
with tee square and set square, or a try 
square; and follow the simple curved 
line through them to get a correct 
outline. 

The same remark applies to the half 
section of the front rail (E), half only of 
which is given. When the half has been 
lined in, trace it on to thin paper, then 
reverse the latter, placing it to a com- 
mon centre line and put a piece of 


Leaded Windows—( Continued from page 341) 


where the window treated belongs to a 
bathroom or lavatory, where privacy is 
necessary. The colour is applied to the 
inside of the window, dabbing it on with 
a piece of rag, until the desired tint is 
obtained. 

Admittedly such methods of appli- 
cation rather messes up the fingers, and 
a cleaner system of colouring is to use 
the dabber, shown at (E) in Fig. 2, and 
mentioned before. A piece of tin or even 
an old postcard will be handy here to use 
as a protective screen to prevent the 
colour spreading beyond the pane or 
division intended. 

There is another use for this lead, and 
that is to hide a joint between two panes 


of glass, say, in such cases when two or 
more smaller panes are used to glaze a 
window in place of one large enough. 
Large panes become expensive, and it 
may be unnecessary to buy one if some 
smaller ones are to hand. 

For example, in design (B) a large 
window was filled up with four smaller 
panes of. greenhouse glass, which 
happened to be available. The joints 
between were at places lettered (a-b-c) 
and these joints were covered both sides 
with the 3in. strip. The rest of the strips 
were of tin. wide stuff. 

It will be. noticed that the simple 
design embodied the jointing strips, and 
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Finish 
The matter of finish to 
the wood is largely de- 
pendent upon the sort of 
wood used. If oak is ob- 
tainable, this would be 
ideal and a stain and 
french polish finish is best, 
or the surfaces may be 
stained and waxed polished, 
The cutting list will be 
found most useful to the 
worker about to make up 
the telephone fitment. 
(354) 


H CUTTING LIST 

{ Side (A)——Two—ins. by 9iins. by din. 

{ Shelf (B)—One—I ins. by 83ins. by gin. } 
H Shelf, if housed jin. into Sides (A) will | 
{ be lizins. by Shins. by Zin, : 
¢ Rail (C)—One—II3ins. by 'Gins. by Zin, } 
: Rail, if housed jin. into Sides (A) willbe ; 
H I dins. by Idins. by tin. : 
{ Back (D)-—One—II tins. by Sins. by fin, 

i Rail (E)—One—II tins. by Ijins. by tin. 
H Drawer Side (F)—Two—8;ins. by 4Zins, ; 


i _ by gin. : 
{| Drawer Front (G)—One—! Itins, by 42ins, ¢ 
: _ by gin. F 
: Drawer Back (H)—One—I I fins. by 43ins, : 
H y tin. H 
! Drawer Floor (1)—One—II tins. by 8iins. } 
i by jin. i 
H Main Front (J)—One—II4ins, by Sins, by ? 
i i r 


‘ ain, : 
: Runners (K)—Two—6tins. by tin. by tin. ¢ 
: Anais. Bend (L)—Two—l0fins, by jin. } 


: yin, / 

i Angle Bend (M)—-One—II}ins. by 
H by fin. H 
i Shelf Fillet (N)—One—lIitins. by jin. } 
i by tin. : 
i Stiffening Fillet (O)—-One—4ins. by 


i _ by tin. spare from (E). 
: Drawer Handie—From odd spare wood. 
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there is no sign whatever that four 
separate panes of glass, instead of one 
were used. Of course, some diagonal 
leads could have been added here, or 
other additions to the design, but it was 
desirable to obscure as little as possible 
of the light, hence the open centre part. 

Altogether, the work is very interest- 
ing, and any reader seeking a fresh 
craft, and we all like a change sometimes, 
may well try this leaded light work, 
which is not confined solely to windows 
but can be used to beautify the glass 
panels of a cabinet or book case, or to 
adorn a spare pane of glass for use in a 
fire screen. 


The handyman can beautify his home by making 


SIMPLE LEADED WINDOWS 


OST readers have seen those 
M artistic leaded windows in country 

cottages and old houses, and 
sometimes in the modern houses about. 
These impart a charm that can be very 
pleasing. The construction of these 
windows by the conventional methods is 
difficult, but a much simplified system is 
now available, whereby the merest tyro 
can do the work successfully, 

It consists in cementing specially pre- 
pared strips of lead to the glass, quite an 
easy work, and the results look quite as 
well as the professional job. -The lead, 
cement and colours can now be obtained 
from many hardware shops, and an 
interesting job it is to apply the lead to 
one’s own windows, and gain that 
quaint, cosy effect that leaded glass 
seems to give. 

It will be understood that the lead can 
be applied to the glass as it is, after 
cleaning, of course. The possible designs 
are endless, but readers would be wise to 
choose a simple one to start with. 


Designs 


Two samples are given in Fig. 1, at (A) 
and (C) and it is entirely optional on the 
reader’s part whether he accepts the 
designs as they are, or in the case of ie 
omits the central ornament, and in (C 
ignores the border. A sheet of designs 
can also be bought for a few pence. 

The only tools required are sketched 
at Fig. 2. (D) is a wooden peg, with half 
the double prong sawn off. It is used to 
press the lead into close contact with the 
glass. (E) is a stick of wood, with a small 
pad of cotton wool, covered with a piece 


Fig. I--Some simple patterns to use 


of rag at each end, for applying the 
colour to the glass afterwards to give the 
‘stained’ effect if desired. 


Marking Out 


To commence the work, cut a sheet of 
thin white paper to the exact size of the 
pane, and on this draw the chosen 
design. Use a thick pencil for this, one of 
those blue or black parcel pencils would 
do nicely. The design is then stuck to the 
inside of the window with a spot or two 
of gum, just enough to keep it'in place, 
and no more. 
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You want a small table now, on which 
the lead may be laid, and carried out 
near the window. The lead is supplied in 
two sizes, tin. and #in. strip, and readers 
can choose the size they prefer. The roll 
of lead is pressed into eight strips, which 
can be torn off as required, quite easily. 


Fixing the Strips 

Calculate roughly the length of lead 
needed for the job and cut off the roll. 
The cement should be stirred up a little 
with a wooden stick, and be then applied 
thinly to the back of the strips. The 
stuff is thick and sticky, so a soft brush is 
useless for spreading it on; what is 
needed is a hog’s hair brush of the small 
size, such as house painter’s use. 

Tear the strips of lead off as required, 
tearing not sideways, but away from you. 
Pull the lead straight (it will curve a little 
as torn) and press it down to the glass 
bit by bit. Follow on with the wood peg 
to make it adhere well. The cement will 
get on the fingers during the work, and 
it is best to keep a rag at hand, moistened 
with paraffin or turps, to wipe the 
fingers clean now and again, to avoid 
soiling the glass. 


Curves 


Curves in the design are easily 
managed, the lead bending quite easily, 
but the inner edge of it will cockle up 
and should, therefore, be pressed down 
at intervals to make it adhere. After- 
wards, the wrinkles can be smoothed out 
by gently rubbing over with the peg. 

No cut ends must be left uncovered, as 
these may catch up when the glass is 
being cleaned. Those at the extreme 
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sides are covered by a flat strip of lead, 
supplied with kit of materials, and is 
cemented and rolled on like the rest. 
Applied round the window, it not only 
covers the cut edges mentioned, but 
imparts a finished appearance to the 
work. The inside cut edges, such as 
occur in design (C) are covered by the 
inner strips of the border. 

Some sequence is, therefore, necessary 
in laying the lead to ensure covering the 
ends properly. No difficulty, whatever, 
arises over design (A) but it should be 
apparent that the central ornament 
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Fig. 2—The home-made tools 


must be applied first, in order that the 
subsequent strips can hide the ends of 
the curved portions in the middle. 


Diagonal Patterns 


In design (C) the diagonals are laid 
first, then the short horizontal bits, and 
top and bottom vertical bits, which 
reach to the edges of the pane, Follow on 
with the border strips and finish with the 
binding lead. 

In most designs, the lead strips, 
perforce, pass aver each other, and they 
should be w‘jl! pressed down to contact 
closely, as in detail (F) in Fig. 2. The 
sharp edges of the peg will be most 
useful here to mould the top lead over 

the one beneath. As the work 

ok Seine a’sharp eye should be 

ept to see if any parts of the lead 

Strip rises from the glass, and such 

parts be pressed well and firmly 
down again. 

When the work is completed, 
leave it alone for an hour or two, 
Then clean any surplus cement, 
squeezed from pressure on the 
leads, quite off with a rag, just 
made moist with paraffin oi! or 
turps, 

It is as well not to disturb the finished 
job for a while as the cement may take 
some time before setting hard. Another 
point is not to apply the lead to the glass 
directly it is cemented, but rather to 
allow a lapse of an hour, or even two, for 
the stuff to get tacky. 


Stained Glass 


With the kit of materials is included a 
tin or two of coloured varnish, for those 
wishing to include a stained glass effect. 
This is especially to ‘be recommended 


(Continued foot of page 340) 


Decorate your walls with simple 


BORDER STENCILLING 


is becoming increasingly popular, 

not entirely due to the scarcity 
and expense of wall paper, but rather to 
the fine colourful quality of the modern 
product. But no distempered wall 
really looks complete without a border 
to finish at the ceiling. 

It is true that a fangiful decorative 
paper border can now be bought, but 
this can be comparatively expensive, 
too, costing, perhaps, as much as the 
distemper, and though it looks nice 
enough to finish off wallpaper, it seems 
Incongruous in company with distemper, 
in.short, it does not suit. 


Be ee the walls of houses 


Simple Designs 

An alternative to this is to stencil a 
border, either with flat paint, or dis- 
temper itself, the latter, of course, of a 
contrasting or harmonising colour. The 
necessary stencil can quite easily be cut, 
and the actual work of stencilling is 
simple enough. At Fig. 1, a group of 
four simple designs are given. though, of 
course, artistically inclined readers may 
prefer to design their own. 

A strong cartridge or manilla paper is 
about the best material to use, and the 
only implement a sharp pointed knife. 
In the absence of a proper stencil knife, 
an ordinary pocket knife serves quite 
well, It soon blunts, however, and a 
strip of wood, to which a piece of fine 
emery cloth has been pinned, should be 
kept handy for putting and keeping an 
edge on the knife. 

A piece of thick glass should also be 
provided to support the paper on while 


cutting. {t is the glass, of course, that 
soon blunts the knife, but it is necessary 
to get a clean cut edge on the pattern, 
and the glass underneath helps in the 
matter. 

Cut the paper to the outside di- 
mensions of the chosen pattern, pencil on 
it the area to be devoted to the design, 
and divide lengthwise into spaces of 3ins. 
each, or in the case of the second design 
down, the old but popular ‘key’ border, 
spaces of 2ins., one for each complete 


‘key’. To this latter design add six lines 
fin. apart, then the border can be quite 
easily copied. The other designs are 
simple enough to be copied freehand. 


Cutting the Pattern 


Lay the paper on the glass, and cut out 
the pattern with the knife. Let the 
paper slide over the glass, as the direction 
of the cuts makes necessary, but always 


1 


“it 


hold it quite firmly by pressure of the 
fingers, as should the paper slip, the 
knife may leave the lines and cut away 
where not wanted. 

Take great care also that the knife 
slips not when cutting the narrow ties, 
which divide the component parts of the 
pattern, though if this should happen, an 
effective repair can be made by the use of 
adhesive tape. Those circular spots 
could be more easily cut by the use of a 
suitable punch, holding the paper on a 
piece of hardwood for the purpose. 


Varnish 


When the design is fully cut, the 
stencil should be given two or more 
coats of varnish, to help it repel the 
water in the distemper, and cause it to 
last out, at least for the job. When the 
varnish is quite set, the stencil is ready 
to use. Whether flat paint or distemper 
is to be employed for the work, the stuff 
should be thick, say, of a pasty nature. 

Oil paint is not recommended, as the 
oil tends to spread out under the pattern 
and soil the surface, besides blurring the 
lines. Whichever is chosen, it should be, 
naturally, of a different colour to the 
rest, or at least a darker tint. 

An ordinary paint brush is no use for 
stencilling, as the brush is not drawn 
over the work, as in the usual practice, 
but dabbed on. There is no need, 
however, to really purchase a proper 
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brush, though one would last for a long 
time come to that, if the reader has a 
worn paint brush about. 

This can be cut across, leaving the 
bristles din. long, and flat across the end, 
not pointed. In Fig. 2 the ideal form of 
brush is sketched at the top, and will 
give a good idea of what is wanted. 

The patterns are repetitive, and could 
be laid against the wall, and shifted along 


Ps 


Daeg. 


' 
i) 
at 
as done, until the whole length is 
completed. This method, however, often 
results in some smudging, as the paper 
stencil contacts some parts of the design 
just done. A safer plan is to do alternate 
portions round the room, and then to 
return over the ground, and finish the 
blank spaces. Each length of pattern is 
just 12ins. long, so if a 12in. space is left 
between each on the first round, the 
second round will fill in accurately. 


Measuring Strip 

If this is adopted, use a 12in. strip of 
wood for measuring off. When the 
corners of the room are reached, the 
accurate space to leave can be measured 
with the stick by pencilling the distance 
on it from the end of the pattern just 
stencilled to the corner (call this A), and 
then laying it to the other side of the 
corner, where distance (B) is the 
remainder. 

When the whole is finished, go over 
the border carefully, and make good 
with the brush any defects that may have 
occurred. The job should then look 
well and ‘be worth all the trouble 
expended. (379) 
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Some odds and ends complete this working 


MODEL CHAIRO 
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N interesting working model this, 
Ae a fair attraction. It is of reason- 

ably simple construction, with 
nothing difficult to encounter, and 
should prove a novel piece of work. It 
follows out fairly closely the original 
prototype, with what might be the 
tricky parts omitted. Carefully made, 
the little chairs will swing out in circle, 
just like the real thing, when the handle 
is turned. 


Framework 


Some of the parts are grouped to- 
gether in Fig. 1, forming what we might 
call the framework of the whole. From 
tin. wood cut two of parts (A). Runa 
pencil line along the middle, and on this, 
at the points indicated, bore holes in. 
diameter through both. 

It would be as well to temporarily nail 
both together, and bore the holes 
through both at one operation. In the 
top piece, at the left, saw out jin. by din. 
mortise slots, each side of the hole. 


Fig. 2—The pulley parts 


Then enlarge the hole between with a 
round file so that the shaft, referred to 
later on, will vot rub against it when 
rotating. 

Join these two parts together ‘with 
hin. wide strips of wood at the ends, as 
shown in the side view (B). In the 
space between, the pulleys for the shaft 
and operating handle, rotate. Screw 
these together for ease in removing the’ 
top piece for subsequent fitting of the 
moving parts referred to. 

A base piece, which can be cut from 
_ deal about $in. thick is now cut. This 
measures 10ins. long and 3ins. wide, and 
is screwed below. The projecting edges 
of this are bevelled or rounded off. Cut 
from the }in. wood, two of parts (C) 


and (D). In the latter cut some fin. long 
tenons at the bottom ends to fit the 
mortise slots in the top piece. Glue 
and nail these parts together to make a 
square hollow pillar, lin. each way, and 
fit in the top piece. 

Cut a lin. square piece of the wood, 


Fig. |—Section and plan of base 


and in its exact centre bore a }in. hole. 
Glue and nail this to the top of the 
pillar, and, to ensure easy rotation of the 
shaft, see that the holes in top of pillar 
and bottom piece of the framework are 
truly in line. Test this with a piece of 
tin. round rod. 

From tin. wood cut the part (E), 
shown in Fig. 2. Push this over the 
pillar, removing the top part (A) first, 
and screw it from below (A), fixing it 
firmly to the latter part. From fin. 
round wood rod, cut the spindle of the 
handle (F) and the shaft (H). Also from 
fin. wood cut the round disc (G), and file 
a groove round its edge rather deeply. 
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Bore this }in. in the centre and each 
side of the disc glue jin. discs of 4in. 
fretwood, boring these also for the 
spindle. This pulley, as we can term it, is 
glued to the spindle, }in. full, from the 
bottom. As the pulley is to rotate in the 
space between top and bottom of the 
framework, it would be as well to 
glasspaper the outer sides of the small 
discs of it to lessen the total thickness a 
trifle, the pulley will then turn easier. 


The Pulley 


A similar pulley is made for the shaft, 
but smaller in diameter, tin. in fact, 
with gin. discs each side. This is glued a 
full fin. from the bottom of the shaft 
also. Before fitting these parts in their 

i respective positions, a 
little lubricant should be 
applied to the bearing holes 
to ensure easy motion. A 


spot of lard, with a pinch 
——= of powdered black lead 
Rae will be about the best 


lubricant to use. 

Make it a stiff paste, and 
work it well in the bearing 
holes in the framework, 
and at the top of the pillar. 
Now place both shaft and 
spindle in their holes, 
replace the top part, and 
screw down. _ It will be seen that fresh 
screw holes must be made to fix the 
top down again to replace those covered 
by the circular part (E). 


Winding Cord 

For a band, to connect the pulleys, 
very thin whipcord or common grocer’s 
twine will do nicely. Pass this round the 
small pulley, cross the ends and pass 
those round the large pulley, and there 
knot tightly. Complete the handle by 
gluing to the top of the spindle a 2in. 
diameter disc of the }in. fretwood, with 
a small piece of the rod glued in it to 


. grip with, as seen in the general view. 


Let the glue harden, then on rotating 
the handle, the shaft should turn easily. 


- It will improve when ‘worked in’ and 


the lubricant has not been skimped. . 

Cut part (I) from jin. wood, and divide 
the edge into six equal parts. At these 
spots saw out the slots shown, in. 
wide and tin. deep. File a groove in the 
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Fig. 3-—Pillar parts 


A practical article for the bathroom is this 


PLASTIC BEAKER RACK 


HIS is another useful but light, 
cheap and handy plastic model, 
which can be made from a rect- 
angular piece of Perspex 6ins. long, 
4ins. wide, and 4mm. thick. _ 

Its construction requires accurate 
fretsaw work, neat filing, and plenty of 
patience. 

Your first task is to cover the Perspex 
sheet with a thin -but good quality 
coloured gummed-on-one-side paper. 
When this is dry, trim the overlap to the 

’ perimeter of the plastic. 


Fretsaw Cutting 


Now draw the central line lengthways 
on the gummed paper, and set out the 
front view and the plan of the beaker 
holder, exactly as is shown in the 
diagram. Use the steel point of your 
compass very lightly, and do your 
drawing work accurately. When this is 
completed use your fretsaw to remove 
the outer shaded portion of the plan of 
the beaker holder. Keep to the outside 
of the cutting line so as to allow for 
smoothing and finishing. 


To remove the circular shaded area, 
take your hand-drill fitted with a No. 17 
drill, and make a hole near to the 
circumference inside the circular area of 
the Perspex. Release one end of the 
fretsaw blade and thread it through the 
hole. Then re-adjust the fretsaw, and 
cut out the circular piece on a V-block 
fixed in your vice. 

Now fretsaw along the curves of the 
back and then across the dotted line to 
separate the two pieces of the model. 
Finish the front by cutting out the three 
+sin. pins. Again keep to the outside of 
the contour lines of the pins. Remember 
that it is better for the pin to be a little 
too wide than too narrow. 


Cleaning | 


With No. 1 and No. OO glasspaper 
smooth down all edges and curves of the 
front piece except those of the three 
pins. To make the slots in the back for 
these pins drill holes with a No. 14 drill, 
and then file each of these to shape with 
a 3in. needle file. 

By frequent testing you will eventually 
find a tight fit for each of the pins. Now 
drill out the wood screw holes with a 
No. 30 drill, and counter sink these to 
receive size 4 chromium plated wood 
screws to fasten the model to the 
woodwork. 


Assembly 


When both parts are entirely finished, 
make a final trial fitting. Then to fuse 
the parts together, dip a No. 3 paint 
brush into some concentrated (glacial) 
acetic acid and smear a layer of this on 
the sides of the pins, and along the 
shoulders between them. Poke the 
slots with the brush, too. 

Fit the parts together again, and leave 
for 24 hours, If your work is good and 
the fit is tight, there will be no need for 


any external pressure.. When you 
resume the work fix the bracket in a 
smocth-jawed vice, and cross file away 
the slight protrusions of the pins 
behind the back with a 10in. smooth 
parallel flat file. Clean up the joints and 
the surface of the Perspex with your 
glasspaper. 


Polished Finish ° 


To give your work the expert's 
finish, remove all scratches with the 
glasspaper, and rub down with a piece’of 
old stocking moistened with Silvo. Then 
wipe away the dried Silvo, and rub 
vigorously with some clean silk. 

Now your model is ready for fixing to 
the woodwork of the room where you 


. want to use it. (359) 


, Chairoplane—(Continued from page 343) 


edge, exactly as done for the pulley, 
but not quite so deep, and bore it to fit 
the shaft, 
Some half dozen hangers must now be 
made, to which the chairs will be fitted. 
' These are shown at (L), and are made 
from wire, not too stout a gauge. Cut 
twelve pieces about 6ins. long, and treat 
each two of them as a pair to make one 
hanger. Proceed in this manner. 


Ring Parts 


At the tops of each pair, twist the 
wires to form tiny rings. Then, about 
din. below these, twist the wires 
together for a length of 3ins. Open out 
to jin. apart and straighten the re- 
mainder parallel. Cut all the hangers to 
a length of 4ins., and try to get the 
whole six alike. 

The chairs (K) are made from jin. 


fretwood, for the centre parts, with 
side pieces of fin. wood. They should be 
about gin. square. . In the side pieces, 
before they are glued in place, make a 
shallow saw kerf, where shown, in 
which the wire ends of the hangers can 
pass. When the glued up chairs are set, 
push the wire ends through these saw 
kerfs, and bend over about }in. of each 


inwards to keep them from working out. ' 


Assembly 


These are now fitted to part (I) to 
swing quite freely. Get a few inches of 
thin iron wire, and thread it through the 
eye holes in the tops of the hangers. 


Pass the wire round the groove in (I), © 


see each hanger is in its respective slot, 
then twist the ends of the wire until it 
sinks into the groove. 

This will be better explained by 


_ 


\ 


looking at detail sketch (J). Now glue (I) 
to the shaft, letting it clear the top of 
the pillar by about fin. All being well, as 
the shaft rotates, the chairs will swing 
round and out merrily. 


Painting 


Finish the toy with a stout pin, 
driven into the top of) the shaft, and 
furnished with a tiny flag. Paint the 
whole attractively, any bright colours 
will do, the brighter the better. One 
Zins. by 14ins. panel of fretwood will 
provide the material for all parts of that 
thickness, with a Sins. by 10ins. piece of 
deal for the base. One 4ins. by Qins. 
panel of 4in. wood is needed, unless the 
reader already possesses a few scraps of 
that thickness, as little is necessary, 
about Yins. of tin. round wood rod for 
the shaft, etc, (368) 
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How to convert a ‘grandfather’ case into a 


HALL CLOCK CUPBOARD | 


undoubtedly, gives an. air of dis- 
tinction to a house, but it is not 
always possible to fit such an article of 
furniture in some of the smaller halls. 
This is where the more modern grand- 
mother and the even smaller grand- 
daughter clocks are extremely useful. 
The subjects of this article is just such 
a granddaughter clock of quite modern 
_ design. It is planned to house in the top 
portion any clock you may have available 
and, if possible, one without a pendulum. 
Instead of the usual pendulum and 
weights, the base of the clock case is 
divided off to accommodate umbrellas, 
and with a small compartment for gloves 
or any other odds and ends. 


4 A GRANDFATHER clock in the hall, 


General Appearance 


The old grandfather clock cases were 
mostly made of either oak, walnut or 
mahogany, but you must make your own 
choice regarding the kind of wood to 
use, It may depend on the present hall 
furnishings, or you may have a small 
stock of wood you wish to useup. You 
can, in fact, use practically any type of 
well seasoned wood and make a really 
satisfactory job. 

You may have to vary some of the 
measurements slightly, as for instance, if 
you use plywood, some form of backing 
and extra strengthening bars may be 
needed, 

The main framework of the case is 
made up of two sides 4ft. Yins. long, 
éins, wide and hin. thick: the front is the 
same length and thickness and 104ins. 
wide, and the back can be of plywood. 
The back is strengthened by bars of 
wood 3ins. wide and fin. thick across the 
top, bottom and centre. 


Refit the Door 


_ Provided the door in the front is 
marked and cut out carefully, the actual 
piece of wood taken out can be used for 
the purpose. The writer used a fretsaw 
on the corners and a fine keyhole saw 
for the remainder of the work which 
left just a nice gap, and when finished off 
with a narrow beading glued round, 
made a perfect fitting door. 

This part can all be done and a neat 
pair of ornamental hinges fitted. before 
the case is put together. The front is 
then ready to be glued and pinned to the 
sides: the back must wait until some of 
the interior fittings have been made. 


Shelf 


First of these then had better be the 
shelf for the clock to stand on, and its 
position will depend upon the type and 
size of the clock. It will be seen from the 
drawing that the top portion, or hood of 
the clock as it is called, is 12ins. deep, 
therefore the centre of the clock hands 
must be 6ins. from the top. From this 


_ on to the framework. 


’ 12ins. wide and the sides 


the position of the shelf can easily be 
calculated, 

The clock can just stand on the shelf or 
it can be secured in a framework of some 
sort. It depends upon the type of clock 
used and whether it is wound up from 
the front or the back, and this little 
problem must be left for you to decide. 
A piece of 4in. thick wood will be 
about right for the shelf. 

A hole is cut in the hood portion of the 
case at the front about 8ins. square, 
which will allow ample space for the 
removal of the clock for winding if it is 
necessary. 


The base can now be made and fitted 
For tae 


this Zin. thick boards are ey 
used, but in. ones will do Pony 


nearly as well, the only 
difference being a more 
steady and better balanced 
case when the thicker 
boards are used. 

The height of the base 
is 12ins.. made up of two 
or more boards glued and 
pinned on. Using in. 
boards the front will be 


7tins., the corners being 
mitred to produce a better 
finish. 

The top edges can be 
plain bevelled or an orna- 
mental moulding can be | 
worked on. A strip of 
3ins. wide and 4in. thick 
wood is cut into a 13in. 
length and two /7}in. 
lengths and fastened right 
at the bottom, the corners 
are again mitred and the 
top edges moulded as be- 
fore. A few panel pins are |} ___ 
used to give added strength k— 
when fixing all these 
boards in position. - 


Top 

We can now build up the hood or top 
portion of the case. As the front is in 
the form of a door, the hood is made 
slightly different from the base, the 
corners not being mitred. 

For the sides two pieces of wood are 
cut 114ins\long, 64ins. wide and 4in. or 
Zin. thick, the former thickness, prob- 
ably, being best for the job, as it would 


. not be top heavy. Bevel off the bottom 


edges or else work a moulding similar in 
pattern to the base. 

The door could very well be made of 
plywood fixed on to a light framework 
to make up the necessary thickness of 
din. or fin., whichever is decided on. 
The width of the door when using jin. 
wood is 12ins., but for sin. thick wood, 
this will be 114ins., the depth in either 
case being 11ins. 

A bevel or moulding is not worked on 
the bottom of the door, but is a separate _ 
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Front and side view with interior construction detail 


piece of wood glued and pinned to the 
case. The door will then have some- 
thing to rest upon when closed. 


The Dial 


Before fixing the door in position 
with a small pair of hinges, a circular 
hole is cut in the centre to fit the clock 
dial, It can be left quite plain or orna- 
mented to suit your fancy, such as a 
bevel either on the outside or inside, or 
a thin circular overlay can be fastened 
about jin. from the hole. 

The outside of the door can also be 
ornamented by four fretted corner 
pieces or spandrels as they are. called. 


iary | 


Many of the brass dials of the old grand- 
father clocks are ornamented in this 
manner and some are very fine examples 
of the patience of the old craftsmen. 

A piece of $in. wood is fastened on to 
the top of the case and finished off with a 
semicircular piece Zins. long and 2ins. 
wide, glued and pinned on, as shown. 

Although it is not necessary to fit a 
bottom in the case, it would certainly be 
an improvement, and need hot consist of 
more than a piece of plywood well 
fitted. 

The internal fittings to the clock case 
are quite simple and do not require 
much explaining. They can, of course, be 
altered and improved to suit your own 
requirements, 

The bottom portion is reserved for 
umbrellas and 33ins. has been allowed 
for them. A piece of 4in. wood is, 
therefore, placed at this height from the 
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Experiments with salicylic acid and sodium salicylate in 


HOME CHEMISTRY 


f OST home experimenters have at 
Mere time tested for ferric salts 

with sodium salicylate and been 
rewarded with a _ splendid purple 
colouration. 

Though this is our main use for 
sodium salicylate, there are many other 
interesting experiments we can do with 
it and with salicylic acid itself. 10z. of 
each may be bought for a few pence 
from any chemist, if you have not 
already got them. ° 
, Let us start with salicylic acid. This 
acid occurs in nature in the meadow- 
sweet plant and in oil of wintergreen. It 
is used as a preservative and as an anti- 
septic, and for manufacturing our old 
headache stand-by, aspirin. 

Shake a little of the acid with cold 
water in a test tube. It does not dissolve. 
Now heat it. As the water nears the 
boiling point the acid dissolves. On 
cooling, it crystallises out in long white 
needles. 


Carbolic 


Salicylic acid gives us. one method of 
making that useful disinfectant carbolic 
acid, or as it is known to chemists, 
phenol. When salicylic acid is heated 
with lime (calcium oxide), the lime 
removes carbon dioxide from the acid 
and becomes’ chalk (calcium carbonate) 
and converts the acid into phenol. 

Try this by mixing intimately equal 
bulks of salicylic acid and lime and 
heating in a dry hard glass test tube. 
Slope the test tube down with the open 
end over an evaporating dish. Now 
heat the tube. Immediately the sweet 
smell of carbolic acid will be noticed and 
drops of it will condense near the open 
end of the tube and fall into the basin. 

You can prove this is phenol by taking 
up a drop on a glass rod (do not touch it 
with the fingers, as it raises blisters) and 
dissolve it in water in a test tube. Add 
ammonia and a filtered solution of 
bleaching powder and warm it, when a 
blue colour will appear. 

The residue in the tube will effervesce 
with a dilute acid, and if a glass rod 
dipped in lime water be held in the 
mouth of the tube it will become milky 


from carbon dioxide. This shows that the 
lime has become calcium carbonate. 

If we boil salicylic acid with: dilute 
nitric acid a curious new acid is formed 
called nitrosalicylic acid. To prepare it 
take some salicylic acid and boil it with 
dilute (strength about 10 per cent) 
nitric acid. The solution darkens to deep 
red-brown. Add a little more nitric acid 
and reboil it. 

lf the solution does not darken 
further, the reaction is complete. On 
cooling the acid separates out as a buff 
powder. Filter it off and dissolve it in a 
small quantity of boiling water. As the 
solution cools the acid separates out as 
small white felted needles. 


Experiments 

And now let us do some experiments 
with sodium salicylate. Its appearance 
differs from salicylic acid, for its crystals 


Crystals of bismuth salicylate 


look like pearly white scales. It is also 
unlike the acid in its solubility, for it is 
very soluble in cold water. 

We can use this difference to prepare 
the acid. Make a solution of sodium 
salicylate and add to it dilute hydro- 
chloric or sulphuric acid. A white 
precipitate of salicylic acid is immediately 
formed. Filter this off and dissolve it in 
boiling water. The familiar needles of the 
acid will crystallise out on cooling. 

Salicylic acid, of course, forms salts not 
only with sodium, but with other metals. 
Most of them are soluble in water. Some 
have beautiful crystalline forms; for 
example, bismuth salicylate. 


How to make carbolic acid 


This is easily prepared by mixing cold 
solutions of bismuth nitrate and sodium 
salicylate. It is precipitated as a white 
powder. Filter this off and put it in a 
small beaker. Add a little water and boil 
it. The salt dissolves and as the solution 
cools, pretty spherical groups of colour- 
less needles separate out. 

Lead salicylate may be prepared in the 
same way, using lead acetate instead of 
bismuth nitrate. Lead salicylate cry- 
stallises from hot water in star-like 
groups of small colourless prisms. 

Copper salicylate, though soluble in 
cold water, may be precipitated by 
using strong solutions. Add powdered 
copper sulphate to boiling water in a 
wide test tube until no more dissolves. 
As it cools the excess copper sulphate 
crystallises out. Pour the strong solution 
off the crystals and add to it a strong 
solution of sodium salicylate made by 
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dissolving the salt in an equal bulk of 
cold water. 

A lovely grass-green precipitate forms. 
Filter this off and add to it just enough 
hot but not boiling water to dissolve it. 
A deep green solution is formed. From 
it copper salicylate crystallises out on 
cooling in tufts of light blue needles. 

And now let us end these experiments 
with a nice smell. Put a little solid 
sodium salicylate in a test tube, cover it 
with methyl alcohol and add a few drops 
of strong sulphuric acid. On warming it 
you will notice the fragrant odour of oil 
of wintergreen (methyl salicylate), which 
is so useful as an embrocation. (283) 


Clock Cupboard—(Continued from page 345) 


bottom and is in reality the bottom of a 
small compartment designed for gloves 
and other small articles. The front of 
this compartment is a strip of thin wood 
or even plywood about Sins. in height 
and on top of this another piece of thin 
wood to form a lid. This can be hinged 
direct on to the back, or, if preferred, on 
to a lin. wide strip of wood fastened on 
to the back. 

A few brass cup hooks screwed under 
the base of the glove compartment are 


~ 


useful for clothes brushes, keys or dog 
lead, and put a finish to the interior 
fittings. 

The case can now be glasspapered 
smooth, nail holes, if any, filled with a 
wood filler, and then polished. The 
ideal finish for any worth-while piece of 
furniture is, undoubtedly, by wax 
polishing, but when properly done, this 
requires patience and generally takes 
rather a long time. 

To get the best results the polish 
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should be well rubbed in and then left 
until next day, when the surface should 
be well rubbed with a clean cloth. Then 
apply some more polish_and repeat the 
process until the required finish is 
obtained. Some woods may require 
some weeks spent on them, but the final 
result is well worth the time spent on 
doing it. 

A much quicker method is to go over 
the case with a good french polish (366). 


An ingenious and attractive game— 


ELECTRIC MARBLE BOARD 


HE Marble Board shown here has 
several modern features that make 
it an interesting piece of work to 
make up and a fascinating game to play. 
When a marble is successfully holed it 
automatically lights up the relative score 
for that hole, the marble then being 
returned to the front of the board ready 
for re-playing. The simple lighting 
system is, provided by a torch battery 
and flashbulbs, all housed inside the case. 
It will be readily appreciated that the 
measurements given can be easily varied 
as required to suit whatever material is 
available. The dimensions shown in the 
cutting list provide a board that is large 
enough to make the game interesting 
but not too intricate for the home 
handyman to tackle with confidence. 
Wood of jin. thickness is allowed for 
throughout, though, if necessary, some 
of the pieces might equally well be cut 
from stout cardboard reinforced at the 
corners, to save wood in these times. 


Materials Required 


Very little other than the wood 
shown is required, and that only the odd 
bits and pieces that the handyman 


Fig. 2—The entrance arches and numbers 


collects out of habit 
and which always ‘come 
in useful sometime’. A 
piece of 2 round iron 
rod (or steel knitting 
needle); some © thin 
metal strip from which 
to cut six pieces each 
Shins. by 4in.—thin 
brass, tin or sheet lead 
will do; six low-con- 
2 sumption flashbulbs 
anda single cell torch 
battery; a strip of Per- 
spex or similar trans- 
parent material to 
cover over the cut-out score figures; 
a few oddments of dowel; and, of course, 
a supply of marbles! 


The Case 


Make a start with the case itself. It 
will be seen (Fig. 1) that the base extends 
the full length of 20ins. The long parts of 
the sides are 15}ins. long and the 
upright side pieces 23ins. wide and 6ins. 
high. This leaves a gap at the serving 
end of the board, where the marbles 
are delivered. They are prevented from 
rolling off by three thin strips glued 
round the bottom edge as shown, and 
similar strips are glued round the piece 
forming the rolling board, for the same 
reason, 

The end piece at the serving end is 
7hins. long ahd only 1ins. wide, to 
leave the necessary gap for the marbles 
to roll off the delivery. The other end of 
the case is in two parts, the bottom 
piece 14ins, and the top piece 3iins. 
wide. This leaves a space of }in. between, 
through which the electrical contact 
makers project slightly, in the manner 
explained below. i 

The lid, measuring 8ins. by 3ins., is 
hinged on as shown, and the scoring 
board (which rests on the rolling board) 
measures 8ins. by 3ins. also. This 
scoring board is fretted out, as shown at 
Fig. 2, with six holes of various sizes and 
corresponding figures above the holes. 
scores shown are just one 


Fig. 3—Section of top end 
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suggestion; but take care to see that the 
lowest scores are placed over the 
biggest holes, and that the highest are 
situated between the lower ones. 

Make sure, too, that the marbles to be 
used do really pass through the smallest 
hole—otherwise one’s friends may come 
to take a poor view of one’s sports- 
manship! 


The Internal Woodwork 


A general view of ‘the works’ is shown 
at Fig. 3. When the marbles pass through 
a hole they roll down a slanting board to 
the contact makers, as seen at Fig. 4. 
This board measures 74ins. long and 
1}ins. wide. It has to be fixed to the 
rolling board at an angle, so needs one 
edge tapering for this; and to give plenty 
of clearance for the marbles to get away, 
the bottom edge is also, tapered, as 
shown. 

To hold this slanting board in position 
two little arc-shaped pieces are cut and 
glued to the sides of the case. But it is 
best to leave these until later when the 
exact size required can be easily gauged. 
Divide the board into six equal sections, 
then glue across it some small strips, in 
pairs tapering together, to guide the 
marbles down to the contact makers, as 
shown at Fig. 4. 

After the marbles have pushed for- 
ward the contact makers they fall on to 
another slanting board which delivers 
them to the playing end of the case. So 
cut this board next, measuring 17}ins. 
long and 7}ins. wide. 

A lamp board is required, 7}ins. long 
and 2?ins. wide, and a strip 7ins. by 
1}ins. to form the base of the lamp 
houses. The spaces for the lamp holders 
are then divided off with five little 
pieces each 1}ins. square. 


The Lighting 
Now we come to the lighting arrange- 


Fig. 4—The contact pieces 


“Ff 


Fig. 5—Electrical contacts 


ments, Six bulb holders are screwed in 
their places along the top of the lamp 
board (not forgetting the two holes 
behind each for the wires to come 
through). At the bottom of the board 
and on the other side of it, six metal 
plates (tin will do well) each about fin. 


, square are screwed, one immediately 


under each lamp, as shown at Fig. 5. 

The contact makers swing loosely on 
a metal spindle 8ins. long and about tin. 
diameter. 


BEND TWIST 


ee 3 


Nee CO Ge 
Fig. 6—Shape of ball piece 


A piece of iron rod, or steel knitting 
needle, serves for this. Flatten it a little 
at each end, so that when later it is 
driven into the holes drilled for it in the 
sides of the case, it will not move round. 
For the contact makers themselves cut 
six pieces of the thin metal strip each 
3gins. by }in. Bore ‘a hole in each 
1tins. from one end, of just sufficient 
diameter to fit the spindle nicely and 
sharpen up the edges of the holes if 
necessary, so that the strips swing easily 
on the spindle. Now we have to bend 
them to the required shape. 

For the efficient working of the toy it 
is essential that these pieces shall fall 
forward smoothly when pushed by the 
falling marble, and project out of the 
back of the case so that they can be 
pushed back to their original position 
afterwards. So it is worth while to 
experiment first with one, then make the 
others when just the correct position 
has been found. Fig. 6 shows their 
general shape. 

About 1}ins. from the end that is 
furthest from the hole, they are bent to 
a rightangle. Between here and the hole 


y jes the little town of Brightlingsea, 
Essex, lives Mr. W. Sutherwood, a 
local newsagent with a strange, and 
novel hobby. In his leisure-time 
from selling newspapers and 
periodicals from his newsagent’s 
hut on the beach at St. Osyth Stone, 
Mr. Sutherwood looked around for an 
unusual hobby which would occupy 
_ his time. So he started to collect 
matches—not with the idea of 
making one or other of the usual 
conventional bus or house or ship 
models from them—but to make 
himself a walking-stick. It took 
him a very long time, but by care- 
fully interlocking the spent matches, 
gluing them together one by one, he 
was eventually able to build up a 
hard core of solid wood, strong 
énough to form the straight part of 
his stick. Then came the curved 
handle, which gave him much 
trouble, as the matches had to be 
broken with great care so that their 


they are twisted to a rightangle that way 
and at the other end given another twist 
similarly. If the metal is at all thick or 
stiff, the twisting is made neater by 
cutting the strips narrower at these 
points. 

The holes for the spindle that are 
made in the sides are 2?ins, from the 
bottom and ths from the back end. Put 
the spindle in temporarily, with one of 
the contact makers on it, for a trial. 
Normally the top end of the contact 
maker leans backwards a little and the 
bottom forward, to meet the marble, 
When a marble strikes the bottom part 
it pushes that back and the top end 
comes forward and touches the contact 
plate, which closes the lighting circuit on 
that number. ‘ 

By means of the arc-shaped supports, 
arrange the slanting board to deliver the 
marble just at the right place; and glue a 
thin strip along the top inside edge of the 
case as a stop to prevent the contact 
makers from tilting back too far. 


Assembling the Contact Makers 


Having arrived at the position and 
exact shape for the contact makers, 
make the other five identical with the 
first. To position them on the spindle 
and prevent them from moving, five 
collars each 14ins. long and (for the ends) 
two of fin. are required. These can be 
cut from small metal tubing if available, 
or easily made from a piece of fin. dowel. 
If the latter is used, cut off the lengths 
first, then bore down each with a hole of 
the necessary diameter, to allow them 
to slide loosely on to the spindle. 

Thread the collars and contact makers 
alternately on to the spindle, making 
sure that all the space is taken up but 
that the contact makers are not too 
tight to move easily, then fix the spindle 
into the sides of the case permanently. 
Handymen who are good at. tapping 
threads will make the spindle long 


QUEER HOBBIES OF THE WORLD 


outer surfaces when fixed into 
position formed a smooth curve. 
Much patience was needed to glue 
them together in this fashion, but at 
last the required shape and strength 
were achieved. Mr. Sutherwood’s 
match-stick cane is just about the 
normal weight for an ordinary 
walking-stick, which is surprising, 
and is of the conventional size and 
design. It has been skilfully 
varnished to give a hard gloss 
finish, and is usable just like a 
straightforward stick. (280) © 


R. CLAUDE BAKER GABB, of 

Tunbridge Wells, Kent, who 
died not long ago, had one of the 
strangest hobbies ever invented. 
Every weekday for some 30 years he 
looked through the ‘Deaths’ column 
in the\press of this country and of 
any other country he could get hold 
of. His purpose was to note down 
the names, ages and occupations of 


enough to have a screw nut on either 
side of the case; but this is by no means 
essential, provided the spindle is held 
fairly tightly in its position. 


Wiring Up 

First make a simple holder for the 
single-cell battery, from two pieces of 
metal strip, as shown at Fig. 5, and screw 
them to the inside back of the case 
behind the lamp board. Do not forget to 
remove the cardboard lip at the bottom 
of the battery, so that contact is made 


CUTTING LIST 
(for wood of 4” thickness) 
No. of 


} pieces Description Size 

H I Base y ghd ge 

i 2 Sides 154" x23" H 

: 2 Sides... “a 6 x23" 4 

: ! Rolling Board 154" x8 

H ! Front End... 74" x Hf 

: I Back End, top ve | TE XO 

H 1 Back End, bottom ... 7;"x 1" 

: ' Scoring Board 8” x3 

H i) id ao ae Ci 

: 1 Slanting Board 7K" x 13" i 

: i] Marble Delivery H 

: Board on we | UTR X TE 

H i Lamp Board .<. ws | 7h"*2327 3 

H [ Lamp Compartmen : 

H Base ..; ee vee | TEX UR" 
5 Lamp Compartment H 

H Sections EY eT Sah a Fa 


with the holder at both ends, 

Connect one terminal /of each lamp 
holder to a master wire running along 
the back of the lamp board and join this 
to one end of the battery holder. The 
other terminal of each lamp holder is 
wired to its corresponding metal plate 
below, and the other end of the battery 
holder is connected to the spindle. 

To finish, hinge on the lid, cover over 
the cut-out figures with some trans- 
parent material, and go over the case 
with stain, varnish, or bright enamels as 
preferred. (380) 


all those who were 90 or over when 
they died. Then, once a year, he 
drew up a detailed summary of his 
unique findings. He discovered, for 
instance, that 1938 was. the best 
year for longevity, for 531 nona- 
genarians died then. The lowest 
number was in 1918, when his 
figure was only 238. Over the 
whole of the time he pursued this 
hobby, he had records of over 
13,000 people who reached the age 
of at least 90. He also gleaned 
other pieces of information. He 
revealed, for instance, that more 
women lived to a great age than 
men—the rate being nearly three 
women to one man—and that old 
age is commonest among clergymen 
and their widows, and in Canada and 
Ireland. As fate would have it, 
Dr. Gabb was able to follow his 
unique hobby right up to his own 
death at the age of almost 91. So he 
just qualified for his own:list! (280) 
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Make secure against weather with proper 


FENCE AND TREE SUPPORTS 


when supporting young trees in the 
garden if trouble and bad tempers are 
to be avoided. Take a look round at 
some gardens and it is surprising the 
number of small trees without support 
of any kind, many slanting over at a good 
angle as a result of high winds and gales, 
Again it is difficult to know some- 
times if the young tree is giving support 


|. is a good plan to take a little care 


to the supplied stake, as for example 
indicated in view (B) in the accompanying 

- illustrations. Clearly the stake is much 
too small for the size of tree indicated, 
and after a moderate gale or two, both 
tree and stake will be seen in anything 
but an upright position. 

If the young tree is worth a support at 
all the job should be done in a little more 
thorough manner. 

The writer finds the following method 
quite good and stands up to high winds 
and gales very well. The method of 
support is_indicated at view (A), and 
shows the stake of ample size which is 
necessary to support the tree. 

In place of the common method of 
binding the tree to the post with string, 
a much better way well worth trying is 
as follows. First have the stakes large 
enough, and make holes, as shown in 
view (C), one being near the top and the 
other half way down, as seen in view (A) 
A length of fairly strong galvanized wire 
is needed, also some pieces of strong 
rubber tubing. 


The piece of wire is inserted in the 
hole, as seen in the section view (D), and 
the piece of rubber tube is wound round 
in contact with the tree, as shown in 
view (A). The ends of the wire at the 
back of the stake are twisted up with 
pliers, as shown in view (E). Provided, of 
course, the stake is driven well into the 
soil, young trees supported in this 
manner will stand up to rough weather 
very well. (377) 


HE wooden posts of light fences 

are subjected to rotting away at 
ground level in just the same way 

as posts used for supporting heavy 
fences. Whereas repair work for heavy 
fences entails a more heavy form of 
support in the way of concrete posts well 
cleated and cemented in the ground, a 


fT. 


The actual supports are ‘in the form of 
galvanized iron tubing, odd lengths of 
which can often be obtained from 
builders or ironmongers. 

The tubing should not be less than 
jin. diameter, and of such length as to 
allow for about 2ft. in the ground and to 
reach about half way up the posts above 


. ground level. A number of coach screws 


of the required length to pass through 
the tube supports well into the wooden 
posts are required, also some lengths of 
iron wire about }in. diameter and, of 
course, some cement and small gravel 
and a little sand for making a concrete 
mixture, 

The rotten portion of the post is best 
cut away, and then chisel a groove down 
the post to make a seating for the tube, 
as indicated in view (B). Holes are 
drilled through the tube to take the 


light fence can be dealt with in a little 
more simple manner. 

In the accompanying _ illustrations, 
view (A) indicates a form of light fence 
with the left 
hand ‘post shown 
rotting at ground 
level, and the 
middle and right 
hand posts have 
been treated and 
supported in a 
manner de- 
scribed = as 
follows. 
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‘bolts for fixing, and holes are also drilled 
through the bottom part to take lengths 
of the iron wire, as indicated in view (C). 

f These pieces of wire bind 
the tube and concrete, and 
ensure a good sound joint, 
as is shown in the middle 
post view (A). 

The hole to take the tube 
should be about 1 sft. to 2ft. 
deep and about 1ft. square 
and a few lengths of the 
iron wire are driven in 
position, as indicated in 
view (D). 

The tube is now bolted in 
position and the post drawn 
upright, after which the 
hole is filled in with a 
mixture of concrete. 
Puddle the concrete well into the hole 
with a stout stick to make quite sure 
of it binding to the tube and wire. 

(378) 


BOYS!!! BOYS!!! 
With the aid of our amazing as- 
sembly outfit you can quickly and 
easily assemble this superb scales 
model of the famous ‘Ferguson’ 
Tractor. All parts supplied in 
finished state. All Plastic con- 
struction, real rubber trakgrip 
tyres. Can be dismantled and re- 
assembled with ease. Send P.O. 
today for 8/- post free. 

MURRAY HILL & CO. (Dept. H.) 


MAIL ORDER HOUSE, BEDFORD SQUARE, SIDMOUTH, DEVON) 


Q. 5 Film Pins projectors, films, 

for sale. Stamp for lists.— 
Wayland, 223 Longley Road, Tooting, 
London. 


OMEWORKERS required, either 

sex, light assembly. Part or full 
time. S.A.E.—Esprey, Box 18, 41 Wade 
Street, Lichfield. 


OME Watch and Clock Repair Out- 

fit. Includes watchmaker’s magni- 
fying eyeglass, tweezers, screwdrivers, 
oilers, oil, brush, dusting powder, plus 
illustrated explanatory book. Watch and 
clock repairing simplified. In container, 
12/9 inclusive.—D. Bolster (Dept. H), 
5a Station Parade, Ashford, Middx. 


“ARDWOOD all Beads, din. dia- 

meter, suitable for children’s count- 
ing frames, etc. 5/3 per hundred, plus 1/9 
P.T.—Joyden Toy Co., 193 Chase Side, 
London, N. 14. 


ABOON box. sides, “23x 11% din. Is 

4 for 11/-; Softwood lids, 39x 13x 
gin., 7 for 20/-; Softwood box sides 
24x 5x gin., 40 for 20/-; Birch ply 
(white), 37x 9x jin., 10 for 15/-; Oak 
veneered plywood, 23x 15% 3in., 4 for 
22/-; Parana pine ply, 17x 64x tin., 
48 for 16/-; Gaboon ply, 84x 44x fin., 
20 for 25/-; 4x 24x jsin., 24 for 10/-; 
24x 24x hin. oak veneered, 2 for 25/-; 
bumper lists of plywood and veneered 
anels (2d.); of imported seasoned oak 
24d.).—Dept. 4. All carriage paid for 
C.W.O.—JDD. Storage, 71 Northcross 
Road, East Dulwich, S.E.22. Tel. 
BRixton 7441/2. 


REE set of 5 Reunion stamps to all 

approval applicants. — Oxley, 
26 Columbia Ave., Sutton-in-Ashfield, 
Notts. 


AKE lampshades. 


Clean, profitable 
hobby. Frames, trimmings, Crino- 
thene, etc., supplied. Send 1/6 for 
catalogue, photographs and samples. 
Also Japanese stencils, washable paints. 
Half price. S.A.E. for lists. Marvellous 
unrepeatable offer.—L. & E. Bishop, 
2 Popes Crescent, Pitsea, Essex. 
E Taller. Quickly! Safely! Privately! 
No appliances—no tablets—no diet- 
ing. Details, 6d. stamp.—Malcolm Ross, 
Height Specialist, BCM/HYTE, London, 
W.C.1. 


ODELS. You can make lasting 

stone-hard models. with Sankey’s 
Pyruma Plastic Cement. Supplied in tins 
by Ironmongers, Hardwaremen and 
Builders’ Merchants. Ask for instruction 
leaflet. 


RANSFERS for decorating toys, 

trays, furniture, fancy goods. List 
and samples, 3d. Flowers, pixies, dogs, 
nursery rhymes.—H. Axon Harrison, 
Jersey. 

EARN Shorthand by March 28th 

(1 hour’s study nightly). 1st lesson, 
23d. stamp.—Duttons (Dept. 4B), 92 
Gt. Russell St., London, W.C.1. 


UBBER Tyred Metal Disc Wheels 

finished in red, green or blue 
enamel. 2ins., 2/6; 3ins., 3/- per set of 
four. Post paid. Other sizes available up 
to Yins.—The Joyden Toy Co., 193 
Chase Side, London, N.14. 


Deas House fittings and papers; , 
send S.A.E. for list. Doll’s house 
plan special; send 2/6. Trade supplied.— 
Zimplan, 88 Ware Road, Hoddesdon, 
Ee Kits, 4mm. and 7 mm. scale. 
Also large range of spare parts from 
which to build to your own design. 
Send for fully illustrated catalogue, 
price 1/--—Wilson’s Lorries Ltd., 6 
Gt. Winchester Street, London, E.C. 2. 
LUSHING, “shyness, nerves, self- 
consciousness, fears, ended. Details 
under plain cover, 1d.—Stebbing Treat- 
ment, 28 (HB) Dean Road, London, 


_ N.W.2. 


HEELS for ‘Toys, and other ac- 

cessories. Full lists will be sent on 
application to The Joyden Toy Co., 
193 Chase Side, London, N.14. 


100,000 Government surplus 


bargains. Inter-room 
telephone sets, ideal for household 
upstairs/downstairs use, no batteries 
required, excellent reception, complete 
and ready for use, 8/11, post 6d.; gear 
units, containing numerous useful gear 
wheels, 2/6, post 6d.; aluminium rivets, 
approx. 1 Ib. asstd., 2/6, post 6d.; strong 
elastic cord, multi-core, din. dia., 
10 yds., 3/6, post 9d.; 70 ohm. variable 
resistances, 9d., post 3d.; 20 amp. toggle 
switches, 9d., post 3d. Hundreds of 
other bargains. Send 3d. stamp for list. 
Money back guarantee.—Milligan’s, 24 
Harford Street, Liverpool, 3. 


yLYWOOD offcuts. Birch and Gaboon 

in various thicknesses. Handy sized 
parcels forthe cabinet, toy, model maker, 
and all handicrafts. Parcels made up in £1 
and 10/- lots. Carriage paid. Send P.O. 
to Reeves, Plywood and Timber Mer- 
chant, 33 Front Street, Monkseaton, 
Whitley Bay. Tel. W.B.4677. Parcels are 
now despatched on day of receiving 
order. 

SE spare time on profitable home- 

work making fancy goods. Write for 
free booklet.—(Area 544), 54 Southgate 
Street, | Leicester. 


£: to £20 weekly earned at home, 

running your own Mail Order 
business. Details, 1d. — Stebbing 
Publications Ltd. (HB), Naphill, High 
Wycombe. 

OOK! All at 3/-. Metal Die Cast 

Moulds for Toy making. Soldiers, 
planes, sailors, ships and farmyard 
stock, etc. All new lines. Pick where 
you like, 3/- each mould. New illus- 
trated Catalogue price 6d. post free.— 
Robin Hood Moulds (Dept. H.), 140 
Hollings Road, Bradford, Yorks. 

MADE big money, so can you. Enclose 

envelope.—H. Wamsteker, Box 34, 
Wynberg, Cape, Africa. 
40 different stamps free, including 

Silver Wedding, U.P.U., Victory, 

Silver Jubilee, Coronation, Pakistan, ete. 
Send 3d. postage and request approvals. 
—Jj. F. Smith, 39 Manor Park, London, 
S.F.13. 
A eine ete making. Send 6d. for 

comprehensive catalogue giving full 
details of this interesting, profitable and 
instructional hobby.—Crescent Plastics 
Ltd., Dept. F., 14a Crescent Road, 
Manchester, 8. - 
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Crystal diode. New, 
guaranteed, 3/6, post- 
age 24d. Fixing brackets, 3d. Recom- 
mended for ‘Hobbies’ crystal set. 
Wiring instructions for reliable set. 
Send stamp for lists, including copper 
wires, enamelled, silk, cotton covered, 
B.A. screws, nuts, washers, headphones, 
radio publications; Paxolin type tubes, 
Ebonite and bakelite panels, rods, etc.— 
P.R.S., 33 Bourne Gardens, London, E.4. 


CV102 


TAMPS FREE! Twenty Unused 
(24d.).—G. H. Barnett, Limington, 
Somerset. 


LYWOOD Offcuts Parcels, nothing 


under 12x12 jin, 15 sq. ft. 
parcels, 7/6, post paid. Immediate 
despatch. —  Breezecraft Limited, 
113 High Street, Staines. 3461/2. 


Pes £££s weekly with ‘114 Ways to 
be Your Own Boss’, 5/6 only. Money 


back if dissatisfied. — Stebbi ng 
Publications Ltd., Naphill, High 
Wycombe. 


Le your own solid or ply Parquet 
floors, over existing wood floors. 
Materials supplied complete with in- 
structions, Wall panelling, polishes, etc. 
Call or write.—New-Een (H), 101 
Kings Cross Road, London, W.C.1. 


MERICAN Magazines post free for 

one year. Popular Mechanics, 32/-; 
Popular Science, 28/6; Mechanix IlIlus- 
trated, 22/6; Popular Homecraft, 18/-. 
Stamp for full list of others.—Willen 
Ltd. eke 57), 101 Fleet Street, London, 
E.C.4, 


LYWOOD and Timber Offcuts for 

sale at very cheap prices. Veneered 
Oak Plywood panels, etc., Japanese Oak. 
Bumper list, 1d. S.A.E.—Dept. ‘H’ 
JDD. Storage, 71 Northcross Road, 
S.E.22. Tel. BRIxton 7441. 


BE Taller in 14 days or money back. 
Details, 1d.—Stebbings System, 28 
(HB) Dean Road, London, N.W.2. 


Mike your own Jig-saw Puzzles. 
Fine Art Pictures, various repro- 
ductions and sizes. Also suitable for 
framing. Stamp for full list.—Joyden 
Toy Co., 193 Chase Side, London, N.14. 
AGICIANS Tricks, crazy cut-outs, 
only 1/3; parcels, 5/6. An evening’s. 
entertainment. Lists, 3d—De Hempsey, 
363 Sandycombe, Kew Gardens, Surrey. 
TTRACTIVE Pictorial stamps on 
approval.—G, Smith, P.T.S., 95 
Ocean Road, South Shields. 
RTIFICIAL Marble. Entirely new 
plastic for casting ash trays, book- 
ends, wall vases, statuettes, etc. Easy to 
use, simply mix powder with liquid. 
Sets granite hard with scintillating 
crystalline structure very closely re- 
sembling marble or alabaster. Highly 
heat resistant, impervious to water. 
Any ‘type of natural ‘veining’ can be 
simulated in any colour. Also Synthetic 
Rubber Moulds. Liquid preparation for 
making permanent elastic moulds for 
repetition casting plaster wall plaques, 
etc. Send 1/- for full details of this easy, 
fascinating and profitable hobby. Money 
refunded to bona fide enquirers.— 
Dept. H., Karlena Art Stone Company,. 
55 Deansgate Arcade, Deansgate, 
Manchester, 3. 


"HAVE YOU EVER SEEN 
ANYTHING 50 SIMPLE 
“SUCH VALUE FOR MONEY ? 


HOME CONSTRUCTOR 


KITS 


You buy a Wolf Cub Electric Drill for only £4.19.6 


You add a few low-cost 
parts, 


and presto-—a . 


Add a few more 
it is a Lathe Kit. 


For a few shillings you 
have now a_ Drilling, 
Grinding & Polishing Kit! | 


WOLF ELECTRIC TOOLS LTO., PIONEER WORKS, HANGER LANE, LONDON, W.5 


Branches: BIRMINGHAM, MANCHESTER, LEEDS, BRISTOL Telephone: PERIVALE 5631-4. 


STOP 


YOU CAN BECOME A 


HANDICRAFTS INSTRUCTOR, 


Experience not essential 
Men who enjoy making things in wood or metal can turn their hobby 
into a permanent and interesting Career. Short hours, long holidays, 
and security in a job you would really enjoy, can be yours if you 
become a Handicrafts instructor. Let us send details of the easiest 
and quickest way to get the necessary qualification. 

We definitely guarantee 

“sNO PASS—NO FEE” 


If you would like to know about our unique method of preparing | 
you for one of these appointments, write today, and we will send 
you our informative 176 page Handbook—free and without obli- 
gation. Mark your letters “Handicrafts Instructor’. 


BRITISH INSTITUTE OF 
ENGINEERING TECHNOLOGY B | E T } 
595 Shakespeare House 
Stratford Place, London. W.14, 


SMOKING 


You can overcome the smoking habit in 3 days, or money back. Safe. 
pleasant, permanent. The only scientific way. No Will Power necessary. 
“Conquered the habit in 24 days. Am delighted’.—F.C, ‘Within 2 days | was 
free from the tobacco habit’.--W.G. ‘Was a smoker for 2 years and broke 
the habit in 2 days’.—F.N, ‘I had been an habitual smoker for 19 years. It is 
19 days since | had a cigarette and | certainly shan’t start again now’.—E.F. 
“‘[haven’t smoked a cigarette for 5 weeks’,-].E. ‘l used to smoke 20a day. . 
now have no desire to smoke’.—J.M. Recommended by ‘Health and 
Efficiency Magazine’. Complete Course, 6/6, Details 1d. stamp. Sent under 
plain cover. STEBBINGS, 28 (H/90) Dean Road, London. N.W.2 
Established 1928 


CONQUER STOOP 


with the ‘Vigour’ Shoulder Brace, or money back. Be 
upright, keep chest expanded, shoulders square, increase 
height 2-3ins., relieve backache, keep fit, look your best. 
Undetectable. Either sex. Money back guarantee. 10/-. 
De Luxe Model with waistband 15/6. Post 3d. Mention 
chest and waist size. 

STEBBING'S, 28 (H/90) Dean Road, London, N.W.2 

Established 1928 


AMAZING ©, BARGAIN 
SIGNAL LAMP 


In stout double-compartment water- 
proof steel case. 


« 34-inch lamp, for day or 
night use. 
.« Swivel base with metal - / 


screw-in stand. 
« Viewfinder and reflector. 
« Morse’ key-board, Fully 
wired fitted to folding lid. 
» Adaptable as car, motor 
cycle or studio spot light 
and numerous other uses. 
Spare bulbs 1/3 each. 


Write for illustrated lists. 


PRIDE & CLARKE LTD. 
Dept. P.W., STOCKWELL RD., S.W.9. Phone: BRIxton 6251 


BRITFIX 


BALSA 
CEMENT 


The ideal transparent ce- 
ment for Balsa Ply Wood, 
Hard Woods, and Plastics, 
combining rapid drying 


Smail Tube with utmost tenacity. 

Now 

4td. Remember 
ee Te STICK BY 
a 

a. BRITFIX 


THE HUMBER OIL CO. LTD., HULL 


«| THE ~ 
BENNETT COLLEGE 
will set you on the right 

course for success 


You make sure of planned progress in the career of 

your choice when you let the most progressive, most 

successful, Correspondence College in the world coach 
- you through the post. By friendly, individual training 

we equip you with the specialized phewiedse you must 

have for a well-paid ke 8 position. 

Make the first move T' DAY--post the eoeper below! 


ibs send as many. 
volumes: as Bubs 


- “Accountancy Exar 
Agriculture 
Apel lied Mechani 


gineering 
eee (Shore Wave) 


ets is ne Exams, 
ce Making and 


ertificate 


School Attendance 

; fficer = 

- Secretarial Exams. 

"Sheet Metal Work 
Shipbuildi 


Exams. 


Teachers: sof Handi- 


Biccwing ‘Gailds) 

Police, Special ‘Television z3 
Course: gi “Transport inst. 

Examinations 


Preceptors, 
“Viewers, Gaugers 
rs 


College of 
Press Toot Work: 
Pumps and Pumping (Ws fale ae 
Machinery 3 ns pe 
Quantity Surveying Wireless Po ky 
=-Anst. of Quantity . <and ipenstd 
beiedbeke Ke B 


A leading Tool Merchants stock the MLE 


“Radio. Soca En. ; 


rdiPicman’ "8) 


A MODERN, HIGH-SPEED _ 
LATHE in your WORKROOM 
FOR ONLY 


——£16 ° 2° 6- 


Do All Your Own Turning 


on the Myford ML8 Woodworking Lathe, a high speed, 
high-quality machine, ideal for the home Needwor her 
fitted with life-time ball-bearings. 


Make All Your Onn 


ash trays, . candlesticks, biscuit barrels, plaques, vases, etc. 


Give your home ornaments of grace and ates made by 
yourself. 


- ‘The ML8 Lathe enables you to ee work right 
from the start. Simple to operate, i : 


te hours of 
pleasuretothekeenhobbyist. 
wpplier for 


details or ee to us now for leaflets. > terms available 


ENGINEERING CO. LTD., Beeston, Nottingham 


4 For quick re 
~ parts for gh ng, | 
OO) haiies : 


